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*n the third book, to man. The story of his 
fall he declines to tell, as knowledge too won- 
derful for one so weak and erring, and only to 
be sought in Holy Writ. The origin and pro- 
gress of society from savagery to civilization, 
h% treats of in a manner closely modelle i upon 
the account in Horace. In the fourth book 
our author sees a vision of all sorts of things, 
from which we select the following view of 
Italy, and of an emigrant colony* settling far 
from their father-land, as affording a fair and 
rather favourable specimen of his poetical 
powers : — 

Again, 1 *raie on sunny lands where stray 
Green vines in long festoons, deep loaden all, 
With purple grapes or golden, holding fast 
By many clasping tendrils, close enritiged, 
And ponderous with the gay juice within, 
Like rev'HVrs from the banquet, overfilled j 
Or aged olives, rich with clustering fruit, 
And twinkling gladly through their small, pale 

leaves. 
Or meadows moving all with horned herds 
Or forests old where loudly strikes and long 
The woodman's axe or crash of falling tree* 
Or, heard remote, the melancholy horn 
Of lonely goatherd sounds, or shrilling pipe 
And tuneless drone, wherewith he, patient, charms 
The noontide hour j and oft he hears, well pleased, 
Afar, from hollow glades or distant rocks, 
His sylvan melody re-echo round. 
"Vot there, on all that wide and bounteous land, 
Bounteous, alas! in vain, the peasant bends 
In hopeless toil, with scanty raiment robed, 
His cheek the hoiae of hunger, an-i his stare, 
St :ipid and wild, telling a hideous tale 
Of pain and want endured, and rage concealed, 
Ferocious degradation, thoughts of fire 
That burn, not warm the bosom and the brain, 
lleiddc htin stands the muster of the soil, 
Not happier than the abject thing he rules, 
Nay, more unhappy j in bis inmost heart 
Dried are the founts of .joy, of wholesome joy, 
And a pernicious gulf discloses wide 
Its baleful depths, where should arise and gush 
Human affections and the tides of peace 
And hlessedness of fond benevolence. 
Disdainful his attire, with haughty gait, 
He comes and glances indolently round j 
And coldly eyes the limpid floods of oil, 
That, from the groaning presses, unctuous rush ; 
Or hasty streams that flow from heaped grapes, 
Bleeding apace beneath the heavy feet 
Of trampling hinds; or heaps of yellow silk; 
Or his stuffed granaries of hoarded corn : 
Or his fat pastures and his countless flocks ; 
Yet on his wrinkled brow no radiance dawns 
Reflected from his wealth; his heart is chill, 
As in the quarry is the unsnnned rock ; 
Within his recreant memory lags a fear, 
A fixed spot upon the mental eye, 
Of some nigh tyrant, stronger than himself, 
Whose vengeful arm far reaching o'er him holds, 
Suspended by a single hair, a sword 
Whose point distiuetli venom, and whose edge. 
He may soon feel and rue, should sport or rage, 
Suspicion, slander, hatred, or caprice, 
ltelnx the grasp tpat holds in dread delay 
The blind, remorseless minister of fate. 

From these I pa«s to follow o*er the brine 
A timid colony reluctant, sad. 
from their lost homes retiring in despair, 
La«t courage of th* oppress'd ; and, from their land, 
So long beloved in vain, for ever fled, 
To woody wilds or rich but voiceless shores 
Where Nature, unconstrained, labours alone 
And pours forth rank fertility unseen, 
Enriching earth in vain, or lavishing, 
With hands profuse ami tireless, on the beast, 
Unthankful, unadmiring, her great store. 
Tiii t her they wend and see, in cold amaze, 
Productions new, and beautiful, and life, 
Inhabiting *trange forms unknown, unprized: 
And. overhead, they eye a stellar cope, 
Bright and magnificent, all over writ 
With wondrous characters unread before. 
Released from the green desert broad they land 
And reverently kiss the chosen ground, 
And hail the pleasant places and fat plains, 
Which none usurp from them with heartless power 
That owns no pain it feels not, and feels none 
In its hard selfish breast companionless, 
That wealth can put aside or force disarm. 

Here soon they buil3 their huts of mud and 
thatch, 
House their few rustic stores, name their poor 

homes. 
And next, with spades, the foreign soil they turn 
And, trembling, to its bosom moist commit 
The half of all their hopes: the woodlands, then 
And far savannah winding they explore, l 

Bewildered In interminable depth, 
A nd long usable to approach and know 



Its many, nameless, shy inhabitants: 

Or j after their few toils of innocence, 

With wife and children shared; that brace the nerve, 

Soften the heart and'Tectify the mind, 

They saunter, calmly, through the shade serene 

Of their own bowers or fields, blessing and bless'd, 

And ever-bounteous and indulgent Heaven 

Humbly address with glad thanksgiving due: 

Or, in their hovels, by their ev'ning fire, 

Ply the mechanic tool and rudely shape 

The household goods necessity demands ; 

Or quenched the blaze, when silence broods around 

And day .light fadeth from the twinkling sky, 

What time the sober moon her silver car, 

In sad and solitary majesty, 

Drives onward through the desert fields of sir, 

Or, secret, wheels behind bright-listed clouds. 

Lending them colours that outvie the mine, 

The flower, the iris, or the eye of health 

Or beauty's shining tress or blushing cheek, 

In their heaped rushes warm, they taste repose, 

Untroubled oy the thought ot robber's knife 

Or midnight cry to arms, or morning call 

Of greedy creditor, or feeble prayer 

Of dying hunger on the threshold lain, 

Through whose scant rags the bitter season stings.' ' 

A brief picture of rural domestic happiness, 
and we conclude : — 

To them, the happy childrrn of the hills, 
A couch of dowu is the warm bosom pure, 
Of their loved partners ; gold and gems of price, 
Roses and odours and loud sounds of strings, 
Or pipes mellifluous mixed in chorus high, 
And shootiug through the soul a trembling joy, 
The poetry of sense, sweet and sublime, 
Harmonious extacy; they find them all, 
Not one forgotten, in ihe yellow locks 
And glancing eyes of hope, star-bright and blue, 
Peeping above * L ' ' " ' - ' ' ' 



■ the hatch, and ruddy cheeks, 
1..1KC cmster'ti flowers, and balmy breaths outpoi 
As many a kiss they snatch in haste from each, 
And prattle glad of soft young voices small, 
That form not yet their words of stature full, 



Or phrase of bulk and meaning: not the less' 

Their nob's enchain the ear, and, to the heart, 

The father's heart that ever understands, 

Are eloquent, and tell a tale of love 

And peace and welcome from the forest wild 

And daily buttle to his home, his fire, 

His wife, his child, his couch and his repose. 

Secure he finds, in his uuenvied hut, 

A small, a spacious world of happiness. 

And when the round sun wheels towards the west, 

And, puusing, swelling on the mountain's top. 

Bids an adieu to the wide blushing earth, 

And shadows, from the uplands and the cliffs, 

Steal o'er their homes, they sink amid dry leaves 

And sleep, as, nestled under angels' wings 

They slept before the fall ; and dreams as bright 

As good men's wishes, or as thoughts of Heaven 

Fill up their fancies with sweet shapes of air. 

To us this is very delightful reading, and we 
think our readers will not regret our having 
introduced Mr. Ball's poem to their acquain- 
tance. 



Weeds and Wddflowers. By the late Alex. 

Balfour, with a memoir of the Author. 

Lizars, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. London ; and Curry and Co. Dub- 
lin, 183G. 

This is a posthumous volume of prose and 
verso pieces, by the author of Campbell or the 
Scottish Probationer, and some poetical works, 
.is well as various novels, very little known. 
The memoir which precedes the selection, will 
be read with melancholy interest ; it is quietly 
and sensibly told, and affects the reader much 
more powerfully than if it consisted of an exag- 
gerated appeal to our feelings of compassion for 
genius pining under poverty and misfortune. 
Mr. Balfour was engaged in mercantile life ; 
the London house with which he was connected 
failed in 1815, and he was suddenly reduced 
from comparative affluence to want, while, at 
the same time, his family was, for a series of 
mfenths, labouring under a succession of typhus 
fevers. It was soon after this, that he com- 
pleted the Scottish Probationer, and removing 
from Dundee, his previous residence, to Edin- 
burgh, he obtained a situation in a bookseller's 
counting house, but the close confinement of 'it has taught me not to murmur 



his new occupation, combined, probably, with 
distress of mind, gradually brought on paralysis, 
and he lingered out a feeble bodily existence, 
(for his mental energies appear to have conti- 
nued unabated to the last,) until the 12th of 
last September, when he died. After the 
palsy had deprived him of the power of moving, 
had crippled his hand so that his writing was 
intelligible to none but the particular member 
of his family, whom he employed as his enia- 
nuensis, and had nearly deprived him of the 
power of articulation, he composed four vo- 
lumes of poetry, of which two were published, 
sixteen volumes of prose, of which thirteen 
were published, besides pieces in a variety of 
periodicals and annuals, which would occupy 
nearly an equal space. This is no slight indi- 
cation of strength and perseverance of charac- 
ter at all events ; and indeed our author appears 
to have been a most amiable and excellent man, 
never giving way to discontent, or repinin^at 
the painful circumstances in which it was the 
will of Providence to place Iiim. 

His writings rarely rise into the highest 
order of excellence, out on the other hand, 
they never sink beneath the middle standard, 
and on the whole, the volume before us is 
highly respectable and creditable to its author, 
both in the prose and the poetical department. 
We shall give a short extract from each, and re- 
commend the volume, which we understand is 
published for the benefit of the author's family, 
to the favourable perusal of our readers : — 

Sketches of Village Character. 

" You are, alone to-day, Margaret," said 
Mrs. Grahame. 

" Jenny is out at the shearing ; but Fm no 
alane, my lady. I have just been reading the 
consolations of Him who says, * I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world,* and He 
has never left me comfortless." 

" Would you like, or be able to bear the ah*, 
in your little garden to-day ? 

" I have learned never to like, at least not 
to long for, what is inconvenient," 

" But we could easily assist you ; and, as 
we intend passing half an hour with you, will 
again bring you in." 

" Had this been the fixst time you had 
shewed me that kindness, I would beg you not 
to take the trouble, although I doubt you'll 
find me lean heavier now; for I'm wearing 
weaker." 

* Mrs. Grahame and her daughter took each 
an arm, and the old woman, on her crutch, was 
slowly conducted to a rustic seat in the garden.' 

" I have racikle to thank my good friends 
for, although I ken that some dinna want to 
hear of their kindnesses; but, dear Miss Clemy, 
I didna think, when you caused that seat to be 
put up, that ever I wad enjoyed it so meikle ; 
but, when Jenny's at hame, an* the wind lown> 
she takes me out in the e*e o* the day, an* sits 
down beside me wi* her seam; I think the 
cauler air refreshes my heart." 

*« How long have you now wanted the use 
of your limbs, Margaret ?** 

" It's ten years hyegane Lammas, since I 
was owre the door without help.** 

" And we find you still cheerful and happy ?** 

" I have good cause to be so ; — I'm kindly 
dealt with in the day of adversity ; I have yet 
many mercies for which to be thankful; I've 
the use o* my hands, an* also my e'sight, by 
which I am still able to read my Bibfe ; an' 

When my 
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gude-man was ta'en frae me, I thought that I 
was left defenceless ; my William grew up, an' 
he was cut down, like a young aik just coming 
to its strength ; an' now I am bereaved, indeed, 
said I ; but I was justly, yet mercifully, chas- 
tised for my mistrust, an' repining ; I lost my 
ability, — an' then my Heavenly Father shewed 
his kindness in my visitation : my Jenny was 
then little ithcr than a bairn ; but He proved 
the widow's stay and the orphan's shield, by 
raising up friends for me ; the best an' kindest, 
I needna, indeed I'm forbidden, to speak o' : I 
want for naething, an' my lassie is grown up, 
who does a' fn her power to keep me easy." 

" Does the minister still call on you?" 

" Regularly : he was here last week, an' 
sees me aye ancc in the month ; his visits are 
always pleasant, an', I trust, profitable. He is a 
faithful servant of his Great Master's ; may he 
have the pleasure, in this world, of seeing the 
work prosper in his hand, and be the honoured 
instrument of turning many to righteousness. 
Besides these visits, I hae mony ane fr.ie ither 
good Characters ; an' a' the neighbours, young 
an' auld, down to the very bairns, are fond of 
auld Margaret." 

" How trim and clean your little garden is, 
and every thing thriving so nicely ! Who is 
your gardener ?" 

" We got John Wright to dig the ground, 
an' plant the cabbages an' potatoes ; he's a sair 
working man, an' puts through a job in a wee 
time ; for he was no lang about it : for ony 
thing else, it's a' 'my lassie's handiwark ; an' 
William Smith, wha was in the tither gloa- 
min', says I've the best ingans in a' the village ; 
the lupins, miguoinette, and sweet majorum, 
too, that Miss Clemy there was so kind as 
bring the seeds of in her pocket ; see how 
bonny they are, an' sae sweet as they smell ! 
these pinks and roses are so delightfu' ! Jenny's 
a handy an* a thrifty lassie, she tents them a' ; 
up in the morning weeding an* hoeing, syne at 
her wark by the time that some ithers are only 
rising ; an' the blessing o' Providence is upon 
a' that she does, for you see ilka thing thriving 
around you." 

A passing cloud now threatened a shower, 
and they conducted Margaret to the cottage. 

" Sit down, ladies, till that scrow of a 
shower gang bye," said the old woman. Ob- 
serving that they were looking at the furniture, 
she said : « The house is hardly sae clean the 
day as ye use to see it, for Jenny's sair hurried 
just now ; she has the har'st rig to attend by 
sunrise ; but she cleans the house, and puts on 
my claes, ere she gangs out; rins hame at 
parritch time, an' makes my breakfast j comes 
again at dinner, an' trips awa' ilka time as light 
as a lamb, and as blithe as a Untie." 
, " But I have heard that she is to be mar- 
ried ;" said Miss Grahame. 

" To you, my honoured friends, I needna 
deny that she might have been in her ain house 
ere now; hut she told Robbie that she wad 
never leave me alane an' helpless. He kindly 
offered to tak me wi' her. Na, na, said she ; 
my mither has aye had a house o' herainaboon 
her head, an' I sail never bo the means o' 
making her sit down at anithcr's-fire side! 
An' thus your Ladyship sees that I'm keeping 
her frae ane wham I ken she loes dearly ; yet 
she's as carefu' an' happy wi' me as if I were a' 
•wr stoop and stay in this warld ; but I trust 
she'll no lose her reward. Sae you see, ladies, 
Ivo mony mercies, an' gryte cause to bej 
thaukfu' ; waiting wi' patient resignation, and; 



not without hope, till it be His pleasure, an* 
His own good time, to call me hame." 

SONNET 
Cn reading Word*worth't " Excursion.'* 

Methinks thy song diffuse, mild Wordsworth, seems 

Mnch tike soul** ever-varying landscape, seen 
When Fancy triumphs, and iilysiaii dreams 

Show brignter skies, and Acids of lovelier green; 
'Midst castled cliff?, pure streams, iind flowrets fair, 

The breath of eve seems sweeter in the vale ) 
Celestial music floats along the air, 

Melodious, inrngiing with the friigrant pale : 
Though many an object, richly haloed round. 

Is dimly seen in the resplendent haze ; 
Though strange and new the soft harmonious sound, 

Still pleased we listen, still delighted gaze, 
And, though bewildered, linger on tho plain. 

So rich the fairy scene — so sweet the hallowed 
strain. 

DEATH. 

When sorrowing friends surround mydeathful bed, 

While floating shadows to my eyes appear, 

And dimly seen those long and fondly dear j 
When I, though d;u'kness o'er my sight is spread, 
From her whose arm supports my sinking head, 

Warm on my eheek,' feel soft the tender tear— 
The parting drop by fond affection shed ; 

When stagnant pulse, cold limbs, and paeting 
bfeatb, 

As harbingers, announce approaching death j — 
In that dread moment. *uord, in mercy, send 

The hope that plucks from Death the dreadful 
sting; 
The faith that says, «■ Tho' dnst with dust must blend, 

The spirit shall ascend on viewless wing. 
Where sorrow has no place, and lifo shall ueverend! " 



Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural 
History and the Sciences, $*e. as delivered 
before the Isle of Wight Philosophical So- 
ciety, by W. Lempriere, M. V. second edi- 
tion. — London, Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. 1830. 

We perceive that a taste for tho study of 
Natural History is spreading pretty generally 
throughout the empire. Institutions in which 
objects for study are collected, and whose 
members hold meetings for the discussion of 
scientific subjects, are already established in 
most of the linger provincial towns of England. 
It is to be hoped that the example of the sitter 
country will shortly be followed in Ireland, 
where materials for the purpose are so very 
abundant. From the work with tho title of 
which this article is headed, we lind that such 
an institution has been for some time in ex- 
istence at Newport, in the romantic Isle of 
Wight, at which it appears that some one 
01 the members delivers a lecture or discourse 
on some scientific subject, on the occasion of 
each meeting of the society. The popular 
lectures contained in this pleasing volume were 
delivered on such occasions : and without having 
any personal knowledge of the author, we 
would strongly recommend their perusal as 
being calculated to produce a taste for enjoying 
the pleasure derivable from the contemplation 
of the works of the Creator, in those persons 
who may not yet have turned their attention 
to such subjects, while to those already ac- 
quainted with the sciences which they discuss, 
must be pleased with the eloquent style of the 
composition. The following extracts will serve 
as an example : — 

" Commencing our observations at the silent 
hour of night, when all terrestial objects are 
obscured under the veil of darkness, and animate 
nature is sunk into repose ; our eyes would be 
irresistibly directed upwards. And there, the 
vast expanse of heaven, studded and adorned 
with innumerable luminaries of various magni- 
tudes and at indefinite distances, each subser- 
vient to fixed laws, and formed for purposes 
beyond all human comprehension, would aft 



once awaken our curiosity, and prepare us for 
those still no less wonderful attribute* which 
the divine hand has so liberally and so benevo- 
lently bestowed on the universe. 

" As these heavenly objects disappeared from 
our astonished vision, our attention would be 
instinctively directed to the eastern horizon, 
now gradually enlightened by the approach of a 
new luminary of far greater magnitude and 
powers than any we had yet contemplated ;— - 
too vivid, indeed, to be examined by our weaker 
sight, but whoso influence is at once brought 
home to our senses and conviction — bestowing 
light, life, and activity upon all nature, and at 
once displaying a scene of unparalleled grandeur 
and comprehensiveness — such a variety and 
order of things — so many causes and effects— 
so much contrivance with useful results — and 
such a subservience to one grand system, as at 
once with language irresistible to bespeak the 
omnipotence of the Creator, and to sink all 
human attributes into comparative nothingness 
and insignificance. 

" In every direction we should observe some- 
thing on which to fix our attention or to 
awaken our curiosity, to elevate and add dig- 
nity to our sentiments, or to call forth our 
most unqualified devotion. Countries of un- 
bounded extent, a very limited proportion of 
which can be embraced by our imperfect vision, 
would present to our observation, in some 
parts, mountains of almost interminable eleva- 
tion, whose summits are enveloped in per- 
petual snow ; with corresponding vallics, whose 
abysses cannot be contemplated without horror. 
In others, more moderate elevations, which, 
while they add variety to the scene, attract and 
give direction to those winds, which, charged 
with moisture, drop fertilizing showers on tho 
vales below ; — or, upon extensive plains, clothed 
with vegetation in all its shades and varieties, 
possessing vitality, growth, and tho power of 
regeneration to an indefinite degree ; and sup- 
porting a still higher class ol animate suit- 
stances which, from- the important place they 
'hold in the creation, deserve a separate notice." 

The following interesting account of the 
Tarantula, is a specimen of die descriptive part 
of the work : — 

" The Tarantula, of the fatal effects of 
whoso poison, and of the influence of music in 
the cure, so much has been said, is of the 
spider tribe, possessing, in most particulars, all 
the characters peculiar to that species of insect. 
It is a native of Italy, Cyprus, Barbary, and 
the East Indies : in the two former countries 
credulity on the one hand, and imposition on 
the other, have given it a quality which it doea 
not merit : viz. the power of destroying human 
life by its bite, unless timely prevented by the 
most fascinating music. Accordingly, travel- 
lers in those countries have furnished us with a 
number of amusing anecdotes, strongly illustra- 
tive of the effects of superstition on the human 
mind, when unenlightened by the beams of 
science, or where tradition has closed the door 
to reason and the most obvious conviction. 
These anecdotes, which must be familiar to 
every reading person, we do not deem neces- 
sary here to detail ; but shall merely observe, 
that the bite of the tarantula is never in- 
flicted but when accidentally irritated ; and 1 
though it always produces most severe pain, 
swelling, and discoloration of tho part, ane} 
in constitutions of particular irritability, faint- 
ing fits, spasmodic affections, and even convul- 
sions; yet it has in no instance, within my 



